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a yellow ribbon, one end of which binds its neck, in the 
other. The textures are admirably managed, without any 
of that aggressive realism too often found in pastel work. 
The background, of an olive tint, suggestive of old 
tapestry, is in perfect keeping with the rest of the 
picture. This latter quality is not found in an otherwise 
strong and generally satisfactory " Portrait" of a little 
boy in a "Lord Fauntleroy" costume, by Miss Alice 
Barber, which is next in importance to Miss Beaux's 
pastel. 

The place of honor is given to a large canvas by Gari 
Melchers, of Detroit, who has won a reputation in 
Europe as a painter of realistic scenes of Dutch peasant 
life. He is an excellent draughtsman, composes well and 
has sentiment, but his painting is a little heavy. His 
subject is two life-sized figures, Dutch milkmaids com- 
ing down a hill ladened with intensely blue milk pails 
hung from large yokes. It is entitled " In Holland." 
Were the figures half the size they would certainly be no 
less interesting. Near by hangs John W. Alexander's 



mist is one of them, and another is an old harper, bent 
under his heavy instrument, trudging along, with a 
pathetically weary expression in his thin face. This 
latter can easily be named as one of the pictures of the 
exhibition. Another is Charles Sprague Pearce's " Le 
Soir," showing a shepherd standing with his back 
toward the spectator, his dog by his side and his flock 
in front of him ; the pale, round moon floats in a misty 
sky. Mention should be made of " Conflicting Faiths," 
an Indian subject in the style of George De Forrest 
Brush, by De Cost Smith ; Edward G. Bell's " Ready 
for Conquest ;" Frank Weston's " Orpheus," which re- 
ceived the Halgarten Prize at the National Academy of 
Design, New York, last year ; W. Verplanck Birney's 
" Dolce far niente ;" Milne Ramsey's many still-life con- 
tributions ; Rebekah Evens Roberts's " Cassandra ;" F. 
O. Small's " Death of the First-born ;" Elizabeth F. 
Bonsall's "Leopards at the Zoo," a fine piece of animal 
painting; Carlton T. Chapman's "Fishing Boats;" 
Theodore Earl Butler's " The Widow ;" Kenyon Cox's 



PEN DRA WING FOR PHOTO-ENGRA VING. 



X. 

As I have said before, I wish to make these articles 
practical in every sense of the word, not merely 
interesting to those practising pen drawing, because 
of its charm as one of the graphic arts. It is my aim 
especially to make them useful to those who seek em- 
ployment in some of the more humble departments of 
draughting. It is, perhaps, right, to take cognizance of the 
fact that all drawing need not be artistic, so called ; there 
is much demand for mere commercial work, where the 
drawings used are little more than maps of objects. 
While it is generally necessary to serve a sort of appren- 
ticeship in an office where this kind of work is done for 
the trade, before one can expect to be really proficient in 
it, yet a good deal of practice may be had at home that 
will fit a student to take it up professionally in a compar- 
atively short time. Catalogues are issued yearly by hun- 




WALKING LION. BY BARYE (WATER COLOR). REPRODUCED FROM THE ETCHING BY LANCON. 



portrait of Walt Whitman. Mr. Alexander cannot 
paint anything but a " telling" picture ; but while this is 
striking, it can hardly be said to be in his best vein — it 
gives one the idea that the painter might have seen his 
model through a Delaware river fog. The Temple gold 
medal has been awarded to William H. Howe for his 
cattle piece, " Return of the Herd at Evening, Uplands 
of Normandy," a very large canvas, very correct in draw- 
ing, well composed and very dry in painting. The 
silver medal goes to Edward E. Simmons for his marine 
<* St. Ives Bay, Cornwall at Sunset, looking East." It 
is low in key, harmonious in color and full of at- 
mosphere ; it consists mostly of pink sky and waves. 
Mr. Howe is of Ohio; Mr. Simmons of Boston. 

" Forbidden Fruit," a boy in a hay-loft reading a book, 
is by a Canadian, George Agnew Reid ; it tells its story 
very well ; the pose of the youngster shows how deeply 
he is interested. Childe Hassam sends three pictures 
strongly Parisian in character. " L'Automne," a street 
scene, the sidewalk covered with fallen leaves, the dusk 
of evening enveloping figures and buildings in a pinkish 



well-known " Jacob Wrestling with the Angel;" Eleanor 
Matlack's pretty bit of color,' " Laurel on the Hill- 
side ;" William S. Horton's " Through Sunlit Meadows ;" 
Harry Finney's " L'apres-midi au Bois, Paris ;" Samuel 
Edwin Whiteman's " Close of a Winter Day" and a 
very decorative and finely treated '" Chrysanthemum" 
study by Helene Zogbaum. 

One room is devoted to water-colors, but for the most 
part they are poor; another room contains an interest- 
ing display of architectural drawings, and there is some 
bad sculpture. Some twenty-nine works by students in 
the Academy's school are shown, which display much 
ability and fair training ; the brush-work must, however, 
be put down as very weak. William J. Edmundson and 
Hugh H. Breckenridge have painted each other's stand- 
ing portraits in very natural poses, and both are strong. 
The former has a better background in his picture, but the 
latter has been a little more successful in the modelling 
of the face. Two heads, by S. Lindsay Hunt, are also 
very creditable, as is a portrait by Jennie Derinda 
Wheeler. Ernest Knaufft. 



dreds of manufacturing firms, and when art collections 
are to be sold, illustrations are often called for. 
For these photo-engraving is generally used, because 
it is much cheaper than wood-engraving. A fair pen 
draughtsman who can work rapidly from photographs is 
likely to be well remunerated, and such, work at least is 
very good " pot- boiling." 

Manufacturers of furniture, probably, head the list of 
those who issue these catalogues. Now, every student, 
without going outside of his room, can practice to his 
heart's content upon this class of objects. The furniture 
about him may only be simple in character ; but that does 
not make much difference, the outlines and modelling 
(shading) will be about the same as in others more elab- 
orate. If you can draw a plain deal table with a few 
effective lines, marking the shadows with some emphasis, 
yet not making them black or heavy, you will not find 
much trouble in copying a photograph of an ornamented 
table, or the table itself. Delicacy is needed in doing 
work of this kind, because color must be taken largely 
into consideration, and you must be able to make a dis- 
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tinction between textures — for instance, between ebony 
and brass, between walnut and mother-of-pearl inlay. 
When practising drawing from objects for this 
kind of work, it is well to put upon a table or 
bureau some simple article, as, for example, 
an ink-bottle, a paper-cutter, a sheet of paper, 
a cologne-bottle, a hair-brush, and draw each 
in its proper relation to the table-top, endeav- 
oring to approximate their relative colors. 
Never slur over your outlines in making such 
drawings. 

The " Rosewood Chiffonniere" (style of Louis 
XV.) and a " Table from the Trianon Palace," 
on page 84, are excellent examples of pen 
work. The drawings are modest in hand- 
ling ; while they are not too sketchy and mere- 
ly suggestive, they are not labored or me- 
chanical in treatment. A superb specimen of 
furniture and bric-a-brac drawing appeared in 
my paper in The Art Amateur for August, 
1889. 

Drawings of interiors also are always in 
demand. The landlord of a new hotel may 
want the public to know of the fine architecture | 

of its restaurant and corridors ; a real estate 
agent wishes to show the cosey interior of some 
cottages he has for sale ; a newspaper requires 
sketches of a library, church, or armory which 
has just been completed ; a guide-book needs 
the interiors of public buildings, art galleries 
and museums. The drawings by Mr. H. C. Ed- 
wards, which appear from time to time in The 
Art Amateur, are as good examples of drawings of inte- 
riors as could be selected. This artist often works from 



ance of a wholly original free-hand drawing. In a pho- 
tograph, remember, there is never any " selection," any 




EGG PLANT AND CUCUMBER. BY CAMILLE PITON. 

(SEE " PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING.") 

" composition ;" a table at the extreme corner of the 
room if it happens to be near the camera, will be just 



place in one corner of a picture ; a chandelier hide part 
of a frieze at another corner ; a large painting is cut in 
two at the other edge of the plate and it gives 
H a heaviness to that side of the picture and over- 

balances it. Much judgment is needed in pre- 
paring such a subject for an illustration ; the 
artist is not at liberty to leave out entirely many 
of the objects, although he often has to omit 
some minor ones ; but he must treat them in a 
light way, which will prevent their being salient 
in his pen composition. A careful study of 
Mr. Edwards's work will reveal to an intelli- 
gent student many places where the artist has 
used his judgment in a most satisfactory way ; 
a table-cover on the top of a table is left quite 
white where one can easily imagine it to have 
been in the photograph full of the detail of the 
pattern ; a brass fender will be drawn for the 
sake of its rich color in light and shade rather 
than for the detail of its knobs, spirals, finials 
and fret-work ; drapery, which no doubt was 
multitudinous in folds, will be massed and 
treated merely as a background for some sta- 
tuette, table, or jardiniere. Such drawings 
should always have a centre of interest and 
a balance of color — the solid blacks must be 
put in the right places — the picture must not 
be crowded with objects near the edges. The 
light coming from various windows in a pho- 
tograph may break up the picture into two, 
three, or four separate parts, but we look always 
for a good ensemble in the composition of a 
clever draughtsman like Mr. Edwards, for instance. 
Two specimens of drawings of interiors by Mr. Ca- 
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PEN DRAWING, SHADED WITH CRAYON, ON PREPARED LINED AND ENAMELLED PAPER. BY CAMILLE PITON. 

(SEE " PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING," PAGE 77.) 



a photograph, but he has the ability to rearrange his as important as a centre-table in the middle of the room ; millePiton are introduced herewith, in order to show how 
materials in such a way as to give his work the appear- a chair-back will awkwardly cut off a view of the fire- an agreeable effect of simplicity of treatment may be 
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got by the use of lined " process" paper. These are 
drawn on cardboard prepared with a series of printed 
parallel lines, which, reproduced by the photo-engraving 
process, print as a plain tint. These lines run perpen- 
dicularly in Mr. Piton's drawings ; they might be al- 
lowed to run horizontally, and generally look better so 
in landscape drawings. The outlines of the objects are 
usually drawn with the pen, and so also rriay be some 
of the shadows; but the shadows may be made with 
a lithographic crayon, which intensifies the dark parallel 
lines already on the paper. There is a white interstice 
left between each line, because the cardboard is ribbed, 
each white line being an indentation. When high lights 
or whites are needed they are produced by scratching 
away with a sharp penknife the dark lines of the orig- 
inal ground. This is the way the light on the hall-steps, 
and that coming through the windows is got in Mr. Pi- 
ton's larger drawing. The scratching away of part of 
the lines leaves a stipple tint — i.e., a tint made of dots 
instead of the parallel lines. 

The invention of this paper was really very ingenious, 
and it would probably be used to a very great extent at 
the present day, had not engraving by a process direct 
from wash drawings (such as the " Kurtz" process, by 
which Mr. Hitchcock's work was reproduced in The 
Art Amateur last month) come into vogue. The chief 
difficulty in the way of a spirited drawing made upon 
this lined cardboard is that the pen lines are apt to be 
stiff and coarse ; the surface being ribbed, the pen does 
not run freely over it, as it does on bristol-board. Then, 
in order to permit the scratching of the paper, it has an 
enamelled surface ; the chalky substance used to pro- 
duce this sometimes causes the pen line to blot or 
spread, which renders the making of very fine lines im- 
possible. A final objection is on the score of monotony 
of color effect. At first the relief from pure black and 
white is agreeable ; but, after a while, you tire of the 
uniform grayness, which becomes more monotonous than 
the pure black and white, and there is always a mechan- 
ical look about drawings on this lined cardboard. The 
high lights obtained by scratching with the penknife 
are always more or less forced ; for there is not enough 
gradation to be got from the gray of the paper to the 
pure white of the high lights. One who has used this 
paper successfully is the French artist, Adrien Marie. 
When drawing for some English publications a few years 
ago he employed it freely ; but to me the drawings 
thus made were rather unsatisfactory. A comparison of 
a face drawn by him in ink on white board with one on 
this tinted board will always be in favor of the former, 
which will contain twice as much character. 

From what I have said on this point, the reader will 
see that my advice is against undertaking this sort of 
work. Let him confine himself entirely to pure pen draw- 
ing on a smooth white sur- 
face. Ernest Knaufft. 



Zinc may be coated with a fine black surface, on 
which enamel paintings may be executed in the follow- 
ing manner : First, roughen the surface by rubbing with 
fine sand. Prepare a bath of sixty-four parts distilled 



HINTS ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING, 




PEN DRAWING ON LINED ENAMELLED PAPER. BY 
CAMILLE PITON. 

(SEE " PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING.") 



water, two parts nitrate of copper, three of crystallized 
chloride of copper and eight of chlorhydric acid. Plunge 
the plate of zinc in the bath and let it remain for a few 



Illuminators and all 
who use the various gold and 
silver preparations in draw- 
ings of any delicacy are much 
troubled by the difficulty of 
making a fine line with the 
thick and greasy media fur- 
ished them, rendered still less 
easy of flow by the powder 
mixed with them. They will 
generally find it better to draw 
with vermilion, as thick as it 
will flow, and before the draw- 
ing is dry, dab on the gold 
powder with a little cotton. 
The result is a clean draw- 
ing, and the gold, backed up 
by vermilion, is very brilliant. 



The best way of studying 
fruits in water-color is by the 
process of modelling in the 
wet tint. Still the paper 
should be rather moist than 
wet, for the forms, if simple 
are definite, and the accidents 
to which very wet colors must 

lead to cannot be otherwise than disastrous. The col- 
ors should then be used pretty thick, not so much as to 
lose their transparency, but so that their full force may 
be applied to the paper at once. 




simple artistic pen treatment of open air effect. 



seconds, then wash in water and dry rapidly. The 
black surface that forms resists nitric acid, so that if a 
design is made upon zinc with the above liquid, the 
plate can be etched, leaving the design in relief. 



The Open Air school of landscape painting — that 
which teaches that the complete picture should be 
painted in the open and directly from nature, has obvious 
attractions for the amateur. Perhaps the strongest of 
these — though it will not be acknowledged— is the ap- 
parent roughness and facility of the work done by the 
chiefs of the school. The amateur, in looking at a 
picture by Monet or Sisley, is very apt to say to himself, 
" Of course, I will take more pains ; and with more 
pains I should do at least as well." In this he is cer- 
tainly mistaken. To paint harmoniously out-of-doors, 
and so as to secure the effect of ensemble that a picture 
should have, one must paint quickly and roughly ; and 
to do that with any chance of bringing away any but a 
very false impression, much serious preliminary study is 
necessary. The amateur should paint only studies out- 
-of-doors. When he attempts a picture he should allow 
I himself all the conveniences of the studio ; should not 
be hungry or thirsty or fatigued ; should be sheltered 
from dust and wind and rain and heat ; should be able 
to command a constant light and to regard his work 
from near and far ; to attempt completeness in the open 
is often merely to spoil a good sketch or partial study. 

* * 
* 

Since a harmonious ensemble is not to be looked for 
in out-of-doors work, and since it is the one thing above 
all others necessary in a picture, it follows logically that 
a picture cannot be made simply by enlarging or copy- 
ing a sketch. A landscape picture should be the ex- 
pression of a sentiment or feeling ; it may, at the same 
time, be a faithful portrait of a locality, but usually 
one of these conditions excludes the other. There is 
almost always something in nature which is out of keep- 
ing: the emphasis, the strong effect of light or the 
brilliant spot of color comes in the wrong place ; the 
sunset which impresses us extends around half or the 
whole of the horizon; in looking at it, we unconsciously 
concentrate, transpose, eliminate and supply ; our idea 
of .the scene is taken only partly from the scene itself, 
partly from our memories of other similar scenes. But 
if, in studying from nature, we were to try to paint our 
ideas, we would never learn what nature has to teach 
us, would never acquire that exact knowledge of sensible 
facts without which our ideas must remain dim and 
valueless. 

Study slavishly from nature ; and when making a 
picture, use your studies as notes of actual fact, to which 
you may refer with confidence that they will show you, 
each within limits, only what is positively true. In your 
picture you must sacrifice this positive to relative truth — 
but as little as you can help. 

* * 
* 

Thus, for example, let it 
be supposed that one wishes 
to paint an evening effect by 
a stream or river. He may 
have a dozen or twenty 
sketches of that sort. In one 
he will find the general tone 
hit off exactly; in another a 
suggestion of the best ar- 
rangement of dark and light ; 
a third will furnish detail of 
branches, buildings and fore- 
ground; while making a 
fourth he was attending most- 
ly to the mist rising from the 
water near the shore and the 
reflections appearing sudden- 
ly farther out. What was 
'badly or not at all observed 
in one is rendered correctly 
and fully in another. He may 
take that which comes near- 
est to the general effect re- 
quired as the groundwork: of 
his picture ; but in making his 
sketch for color and composi- 
tion, he will simplify a mass 
here and deepen the tone in 
another quarter; and in the 
actual picture he will supply drawing of foliage from 
one study and drawing of mist from another, and so on, 
and will try in every way to paint the remainder of his 
picture up to those parts which are closest studied, 



